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THE LEFT COLUMN 


Bentveld, Holland. 

It is a pleasure to have the opportunity once more to trans- 
‘mit through the columns of The Register my impressions and ex- 
periences of another summer across the water. Not all experi- 
ences are worth recording, some cannot be recorded, but must be 
stored up for that distant day when like the ‘‘pious Aeneas” we 
can say “Haec olim meminisse juvabit,” but others I hope may 
have both interest and value. 

Among the latter the one which naturally stands out is the 
international theological conference at Bentveld, in the midst of 
which this is written. Here are gathered some eighty-five minis- 
ters, professors of theology and denominational officials from a 
dozen or more countries in Europe and America. We are occu- 
pying a workers’ hostel not far from the shore of the North Sea. 
It is a simple life from the physical standpoint but the courtesy 
and unfailing good humor of our Dutch hosts more than make 
up for some of the creature comforts which our pampered Amer- 
ican habits make us miss. We live together in one large ram- 
bling building, we eat together in a well-filled common room, and 
we talk interminably in all languages on every subject from 
Revelation to Revolution. It is a picked gathering, different in 
that respect from the triennial conferences. Here ministers 
dominate the scene; and I, a poor layman, am not infrequently 
overcome by my own ignorance of names and terms—probably 
a very salutary experience. But, as we were told tonight in a 
most worth-while discussion of the relationships of the liberal 
church and youth, the minister must be “‘a jolly good fellow,” 
and most of those present, despite their habits of using six- 
syllable words—where two-syllable ones might be more easily 
understood—are jolly good fellows. Despite differences of 
theology, nationality, language, political organization, and 
background, we really get on very well together. The true 
spirit of liberalism is in evidence daily. 


Revelation and Liberalism 


We have had two days together with four more to follow. 
This morning Professor James L. Adams of Chicago did some- 
thing which in my experiences of international conferences, 
liberal or otherwise, I have scarcely seen equaled and never sur- 
passed. He was assigned the most difficult subject of the ‘“Lib- 
eral Conception of Religious Experiences and Revelation,” and 
he handled that assignment with a breadth of scholarship and a 
knowledge of the source material, which drew admiration for 
American theological ability even from the hard-bitten theo- 
logians of the Continent. I cannot attempt even to summarize 
his hour and a half’s discussion of the subject, partly because I 


lack the vocabulary to do so, but more particularly because 
any summary would not do justice to the presentation itself. 
We Americans are pleased and proud to see an American scholar, 
and a comparatively young man at that, do what no one but 
Reinhold Niebuhr did at Oxford last year, viz., meet the conti- 
mentals on their own ground and come off with their entire re- 
spect, if not with entire agreement. Harvard and Meadville 
and the Unitarians in America can all take pride in what oc- 
curred here this morning. 
The Function of the Minister 

This evening we had a most enlightening and thoroughly 
practical discussion of the place of the minister as a leader of 
youth by Rev. J. Kovari, one of our Transylvanian Unitarians. 
It is no reflection on Professor Adams for me to say that I un- 
derstood Kovari somewhat better than Adams. Kovari’s straight- 
forward analysis of the minister’s function and his description of 
the difficulties which beset the performance of that function 
with young people in Central Europe was masterly, and his de- 
scription of the methods which he employed and had observed 
I hope will be published. They might well serve as a chart for - 
our newly-constituted Youth Commission. 

The conference is predominantly made up of younger min- 
isters and teachers, as it should be, but some of us are older, 
but not wiser. Our American Unitarian delegation is typical: 
three students from Meadville, Harrington, Lawes, and Turner, 
Professor Adams, Rev. Robert Hoagland, Rev. Angus Cam- 
eron, and myself. In addition Professor J. S. Bixler of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, who is to conduct one of the discussions 
later in the week, and Mrs. Bixler are here, and Dr. Henry A. 
Atkinson, the General Secretary of the Word Alliance, is ex- 
pected. 

The Dutch delegation is naturally the largest, about one- 
fourth of the conference, followed in order of numbers by the 
British, the Americans next, then the Swiss. Several repre- 
sentatives are here from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and France, as well as four or five from Germany. ~ 


The Ecumenical Movement 


The Executive Committee and several special committees 
of the Association are also in intermittent session and have 
considered such matters as the time and place of the next Con- 
gress, our relations to the ecumenical movement, plans for the 
next year, etc. In regard to the ecumenica’ movement the con- 
ference today adopted a resolution rejoicing at the progress made 
in forming a World Council of Churches, but regretting that its 
basis of membership, “‘Belief ‘n the Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour,’’ made membership for our groups impossible. We 
expressed a hope that it might be changed to include all those 
who worked for the Kingdom of God in the Spirit of Jesus. 

There is not space in this letter to say anything about our 
week’s holiday on the Scotch Border except to remark that 
Scotland is still the land of romance for those of us who were 
brought up on border ballads and Sir Walter Scott. Nor is 
there time to say anything of political impressions; indeed they 
had better wait until we have seen more and have a wider basis 
of comparison. There is no question that Europe is in an un- 
settled state, and that everywhere nations are arming with fear- 
ful rapidity; but the imminent danger of war somehow seems less 
here than when one reads about it at home. However, before 
this letter is read, I may have been proved a false prophet. In 
my next letter I want to give my impressions of the general 
scene more at length. 

Many of our Unitarian friends from Europe are here, and 
all wish to extend their cordial greetings to American Unitarians. 
Time seems to deal lightly with them despite the difficulties 
among which some of them daily live. The more I see of some 
of our leaders, both here and at home, the more strongly I am 
convinced that there is something in our liberal faith that gives 
courage and serenity in the midst of trial, and faith in the face of 
adversity. ; 

Dexter. 
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A SOCIAL CONTRACT 


A N interesting and significant collection could be 
Su made of instances where, in the solution of 
social or economic difficulties, Negroes have 
pioneered in social progress. The latest one, in which 
eredit is to be equally assigned to white business men 
and Negro leaders, is from Harlem. Early in August 
an agreement was signed between the New York 
Uptown Chamber of Commerce, representing hundreds 
of independent and chain stores, and a committee 
representing over 200 Negro organizations, that here- 
after one-third of all the white collar jobs in Harlem 
retail stores would be given to Negroes. 

According to The New York Times the retailers 
‘promised not to limit opportunities for the advance- 
ment of Negroes, to urge non-co-operating labor 
unions to admit Negroes to membership, and to avoid 
‘discrimination in wages and lay-offs. 

The Negro groups agreed to abstain from picket- 
ing, boycotts or similar measures against any stores 
until charges of discrimination had been sustained 
by an arbitration committee. 

The stores thus co-operating will be distinguished 
by a special sign, and the Negro organizations will seek 
to create more jobs in them by promoting patronage. 

The authors of this agreement—reached after 
four months of negotiation—justifiably describe it as 
historic. It is not only the first of its kind and on a 
large enough scale to do direct good to 10,000 people, 
but it has successfully been negotiated on the basis of 
‘a situation which once threatened to lead to physical 
‘violence. 

Its consummation demonstrates that the white 
employers of New York are not conditioned by their 
whiteness or their economic status into any prede- 
termined attitude of intransigeance: that they are 
capable of entering into what may be called a gentle- 
man’s agreement. It demonstrates, too, that the 
Negroes are capable of very effective organization. 

The result of the negotiation, that one-third of 
the white collar jobs be given to Negroes, cannot be 
judged by anyone who does not know the situation. 
It may be a close approximation to as just a solution 
as was humanly obtainable, or it may leave a great 
deal to be desired. That, however, is not the impor- 
tant thing about the agreement. The important thing 
is that both sides have met and have successfully nego- 
tiated. That fact cannot help but raise each side in 
the estimation of the other. 

In short, between two economic groups who in 
the past have fought physically, and between two 
racial groups in whose relations misunderstanding and 
violence have been almost the expected thing, reason 
and conciliation have been successfully applied. 
Human standards, in other words, have been invoked 
where animal methods were used in the past. 

Here is not only an achievement but a shining 
example. 


FAITH IN MAN 


CORRESPONDENT this week, speaking of 

pleas for mass religious revivals, quotes Dr. 

Holmes’s remark, in the course of his Ware 
Lecture on Emerson, on our “loss of confidence in the 
single man apart from the mass.” That is a loss of 
confidence which is unjustified. Our troubles today 
are due to social maladjustments. Individuals, allow- 
ing for some inevitable loss of morale as a result of 
the troubles which have afflicted so many of them, 
are about as good as they ever have been. For in- 
stance, the day after the above-mentioned letter 
reached us we came across a clipping from a Dutch 
paper (relayed via The Living Church) which told of a 
Communist co-operative in a “Red” section of Paris 
whose secretary had absconded with some of the 
funds. The council met and debated the safest way 
to safeguard the remaining funds until things could be 
reorganized. The best man they could think of as a 
temporary guardian of their money was the parish 
priest, and they asked him if he would mind putting 
their money in his safe for the time being. He willingly 
accommodated them. 

And that story reminded us of one from England 
during the General Strike of some years ago. A 
young aristocrat had volunteered to drive a truck. 
He arrived in the barn at an early hour, to find the 
regular and striking driver there ahead of him. ‘‘Par- 
don me, sir, but I just wanted to tell you that... .” 
and then followed some advice about dealing with a 
peculiar quirk in the engine of that particular truck. 

It is a striking fact that while war and political 
fighting and even the class struggle have to be or- 
ganized, fraternization is something that occurs spon- 
taneously, even when you would least expect it. A 
striking thing, we say. Yes, when our attention is 
called to it. But usually we overlook it and are kept 
busy organizing for war when we might be organizing 
for friendship. 


* * 


JUSTICE AND CREDIBILITY 


SUBSTANTIAL reason why many religious 
people do not express their religion, in part, 

by aiding those who are deprived not of bread 

but of justice, is that they do not or cannot believe 
their tales. That police, for example, should torture 
people by “third degree’’ methods is to many people 
literally unbelievable. Yet we know that it is true. 
A life of Governor Altgeld was recently reviewed 

in The New York Times Book Review, and the re- 
viewer stated as a generally accepted fact that the 
men hanged after the Haymarket riots were inno- 
cent. Whereupon Dean Wigmore of Northwestern 
University Law School accused the author of the 
work and the reviewer of being partisan, and assured 
the New York Times readers that on the evidence 
the Haymarket defendants were guilty (not the first 
time that Dean Wigmore has turned a thumb down 
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in a case where an issue of the miscarriage of justice 
1 ebated). ' 

bie eae ee Winfield Stewart, Washing- 
ton, D. C., the daughter of Ethelbert Stewart, for- 
merly United States Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, writes The Times Book Review (see issue of July 
31, 19388) correcting Dean Wigmore. The legal 
forms, she says, might have been complied with, 
but what were the facts? And she proceeds to re- 
veal—possibly for the first time, as far as the public 
is concerned—the following extraordinary incident: 

“My father . . . . was one of the not-so-many 
who risked a very great deal in voicing that cer- 
tainty (that the evidence was insufficient). One day 
he walked into the office of Joseph Medill of The 
Chicago Tribune in the effort to induce him to cease 
hounding several of the men, especially Parsons, and 
said of several of the men involved, “You know they 
are not guilty,’ to which Mr. Medill replied, shaking 
his fist in my father’s face, ‘Yes, we know they are 
not guilty, but we are going to hang them just the 
same, to teach such fellows as you to shut their 
mouths.’ They hanged them, but they did not shut 
my father’s mouth.” i 

In other words, here was more than a miscarriage 
of justice—the very word miscarriage signifies the 
accidental. Here was a frame-up. The Haymarket 
anarchists have been dead a long time, but their 
deaths are still ‘‘making propaganda” for not only 
anarchist but communist and every other sort of 
attack on our present “‘system.”” The most conserv- 
ative citizen should feel it his duty to protect even 
those ‘“‘radicals’’ whose views he loathes from legal- 
ized injustice. If he does not he is failing to protect 
the tillars of his own house. 

* * 
FRANCIS ALBERT CHRISTIE 


N the death of Francis Albert Christie, on Au- 
gust 8, America lost a great scholar and liberal 
religion lost a quiet but effective leader. Pro- 

fessor Christie, born in Lowell, Mass., in 1858, was a 
graduate of Amherst, had taught in the Roxbury Latin 
School, Harvard, and Meadville. He had studied in 
Johns Hopkins, Berlin, Heidelberg and Marburg, and 
since 1926 had been professor emeritus of church 
history in Meadville. 

Much of Mr. Christie’s work appeared in the 
pages of The American Historical Review, and he con- 
tributed to the Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 
and to the new Dictionary of National Biography. 
Fifteen of the biographies in that work are from his 
pen, including those of Jonathan Edwards and Theo- 
dore Parker. He wrote a history of Meadville, 
“The Makers of the Meadville Theological School,” 
which covers the founding and the first half century 
of that institution. 

Mr. Christie’s scholarship, however, was not an 
exclusive or a narrowing preoccupation. The inter- 
ests represented by the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the Unitarian Historical Society, the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, the American So- 
ciety of Church History, and the American Catholic 
Historical Association, never diverted his attention 
from a lively interest in civic affairs, music, the for- 
tunes of his old students. In his years of retirement 


he returned to the city of his birth, and gave Lowell 
and its civic institutions a generous loyalty. 

His friend and fellow-townsman, F. W. Coburn, 
writing in The Lowell Courier-Citizen, paid Mr. Christie _ 
an eloquent tribute from which we lift a few sentences: | 


With Francis A. Christie has passed our gentle scholar par 
excellence, one of the great men of our generation whose quiet 
career brought contacts with much of the major world. He re- 
turned to his native Lowell to live in the years of his retirement 
from active teaching of candidates for the Unitarian ministry, 
and to die. He'was of the alumni of our high school at a period 
when it was beginning to be known as one of the important 
preparatory schools of New England. He laid here the sound 
foundation which made him a brilliant student at Amherst Col- 
lege and Johns Hopkins University. In the decade in which I 
have been privileged to know him he was once again a citizen of 
Lowell, critical of certain disillusionizing tendencies which he 
found here upon his return to his native place, and yet devoted 
to its history and its present institutions of good repute. . 

Meadville, where the Unitarian seminary was until re- 
moved to Chicago, became for the first time a real place to me 
as Mr. Christie chatted about his colleagues and pupils there, 
and about the old portraits in local residences. He loved Mead- 
ville and its memories. I recall that in a mood of some discour- 
agement over Lowell politics and seeming civic indifference he 
once said: “You know I don’t really belong here. My home is at 
Meadville.” Yet, despite transitory feelings of resentment 
against changes that have taken place in Lowell, he was a loyal 
supporter of the International Institute, the Lowell Art Associa- 
tion, the Lowell Historical Society, and, naturally, All Souls’ 
Church. 

*k Ox 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. CHRISTIE 


ENERATIONS of students of the Meadville 
(5 Theological School have loved and admired 
Dr. Francis A. Christie. It was not alone 
his erudition, his profound scholarship, which aroused 
the enthusiasm and drew the admiration of Meadville 
students: he was lovable and admirable as a man. 
I never ceased to wonder at the breadth of his cul- 
tural background. He spoke at least three lan- 
guages besides English. Not only was he a profound 
student of English literature, but he expressed himself 
in lectures and essays with clarity and ease. He was 
a master of the mot juste, and had a discriminating 
style. Once, when the professor of philosophy at 
Meadville was suddenly taken ill, Dr. Christie took 
his classes. In one lecture he gave me more insight 
into Plato than all of the books that I had read or the 
lectures I had heard. 
I had the privilege of traveling with him in Italy. 
In his company and under his skillful guidance, 
Giotto and Perugino lived again—Masaccio ceased to 
be a name and became a vital and inspired painter. 
He taught me to appreciate the Italian primitives, to 
know architecture. As a musician, I may say that 
he knew more of music than most musicians. In his 
earlier days at Meadville he used to sing. It was as 
his accompanist that I made my first acquaintance 
with the Lieder of Franz Schubert, and Schumann. 
_ He exerted a wide influence for good. He was a 
loving and sympathetic friend. One poor boy whom 
he befriended and guided pays him this humble tribute. 
The memorial of virtue is immortal. 
Walter Samuel Swisher, 
President, Meadville Alumni Association. 
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Rev. S. H. Fritchman Is Elected Executive 
Director of Unitarian Youth Commission 


HE recently organized Unitarian Youth Com- 
mission has just announced the election of Rev. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman, minister of the 

Unitarian church in Bangor, Maine, as its executive 
director. Mr. Fritchman will also serve as adviser to 
the Young People’s Religious Union—an autonomous 
national society now in its forty-second year—and 
his election signalizes the reorganization of the entire 
youth program of the fellowship. 

Since 1932 Mr. Fritch- 
man has been minister 
of the Independent Con- 
gregational Society of Ban- 
gor, Maine; and has served 
as secretary (1936-37) and 
vice president (1937-38) of 
the Maine Unitarian As- 
sociation. Like most for- 
ward steps, Mr. Fritch- 
man’s is not taken without 
some regrets. His Bangor 
parishioners face the loss 
not only of a highly es- 
teemed minister but of a 
fellow-citizen active in the 
life of the community: 
Mr. Fritchman was presi- 
dent of the Bangor-Brewer 
Council of Social Agencies 
from 1934 to 1936; chair- 
man of the Association of 
Social Agencies, 1938; vice 
president of the Bangor- 
Brewer Travelers’ Aid So- 
ciety, 1936; secretary of 
the Milinisterial Associa- 
tion, 1936; and vice presi- 
dent of the Bangor League 
for Peace and Freedom, 
1937-38. 

During those same 
years Mr. Fritchman was 
also active in the affairs 
of the denomination at 
large. He has been secre- 
tary of the Business Com- 
mittee of the American 
Unitarian Association, 
since 1937; was chairman of the College Centers 
Committee, 1936-38; chairman of the Leadership 
Training Department in the Department of Religious 


Education of the A. U. A. 1936-38; and was, in 1934, 


acting editor of The Christian Register. 

_~ Mr. Fritchman adds to these varied experiences 
in the field of religious administration those of a 
teacher. After taking his A. B. in Ohio Wesleyan 


‘University in 1924, he taught English Bible in that 


institution for a year and then taught English in 


New York University, where he took his M. A. in 
»1929. 


be) 


Ia the meantime he obtained his B. D. degree 


REV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


Newly Elected Executive Director of the Unitarian 
Youth Commission 


from Union Theological Seminary in 1927. Between 
those two dates he acted as religious news editor for 
The New York Herald-Tribune and assistant to the 
editor of the Methodist Church School Publications. 
He entered the Unitarian ministry in 1930, when he 
was called to the First Parish in Petersham, Mass., 
remaining there until 1932. 
: Mr. Fritchman’s election comes after two years 
of study by the Unitarian Student Commission of 
the best ways in which 
to meet its problems of 
organization. Its aim was 
to stimulate contacts with 
liberal students in schools 
and colleges, not only 
where the Association aids 
churches but more par- 
ticularly in university 
towns where there are no 
Unitarian churches. In 
pursuing this policy about 
fifteen grants of direct 
financial aid are made each 
year to churches in college 
centers, and some are made 
to enable ministers to visit 
colleges in their neighbor- 
hoods. Part of the Bill- 
ings Lectureship Fund has 
also been used to defray 
the expenses of free lec- 
‘tures on liberal religion in 
college communities. 
The securing of names 
_ of Unitarian studentsin the 
college centers so served 
has been a responsibility 
of the executive secretary 
of the student commission. 
These names he has sent 
to the minister of the near- 
est Unitarian church. He 
has also suggested Uni- 
tarian speakers for college 
chapel services. In some 
areas where regional re- 
sponsibility has been more 
thoroughly developed than 
in others, Maine, for example, Unitarian groups have 
been created on college campuses. 

Several years ago the work of the Unitarian Stu- 
dent Committee was combined with the work of the 
Boston committee under the leadership of Rev. 
William H. Gysan, minister to students in Greater 
Boston. Two years ago the committee called Rev. 
Everett M. Baker, then minister of Westminster 
Church in Providence, R. I., to take over the national 
committee work as part-time executive secretary. 
During the past year Rev. G. Ernest Lynch continued 
that work. 
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With the announcement of the resignation of 
J. Donald Johnston as executive secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, it became apparent 
that there might be some advantage in combining the 
functions of that office with the work of the secretary 
of the Student Commission. The result has been the 
reorganization of the Student Commission under the 
new name “Unitarian Youth Commission.” This 
body is composed of: 

Mrs. William W. Churchill, Dr. Owen W. Eames, 
John W. Brigham, and Edward P. Furber, represent- 
ing the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association; Miss Erica Beckh, Donald W. Fiske, 
Roland B. Greeley, and J. Hallowell Vaughn, repre- 
senting the Board of Directors of the Young People’s 
Religious Union; Miss Sara Comins, representing the 
General Alliance; Edward P. Furber, representing 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League; and Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley, representing the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, director of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Association, Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, director of the Department of 
Social Relations, and Dr. Everett M. Baker, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Association, serve as ad- 
visers to the commission. It is hoped that there will 
be, as there has been in the past, official representation 
from the Universalist General Convention, in order 
that this commission may properly serve both de- 
nominations in the field of student and young people’s 
work. 

Under this reorganization it is hoped that the 
entire youth program of the denomination may be 
much better co-ordinated than heretofore and, under 
the leadership of a full-time executive officer, the 
student work of the denomination will develop to its 
proper place of importance in the program of Uni- 
tarian advance. 

Under Mr. Fritchman’s leadership the commis- 
sion expects that it will soon develop a new and en- 
riched educational program. Although one of the 
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principal responsibilities of the new executive director 
will be the mass of organizational detail essential to 
the administration of this work, the commission plans. 
that he will be traveling in the field frequently and 
will very soon occupy a recognized position of in- 
fluence among students throughout the country. The 
full-time director of this work will undoubtedly be- 
come a frequent contributor to liberal religious lit- 
erature for students. ; 

The Executive Committee of the Young People’s 
Religious Union will continue to administer its pro- 
gram with Mr. Fritchman serving as adviser. Miss 
Helen Barnard, who has served as part-time office 
secretary this past year for both the Y. P. R. U. and 
the Student Commission, will in September assume 
her new duties as field secretary for the Y. P. R. U. 
Miss Dorothy Nugent, who has for so long served the 
Y.P.R. U. faithfully and efficiently as office secretary, 
will continue in the same position. The Y. P. R. U. 
continues under the same organization as heretofore, 
the Youth Commission being the organizational in- 
strument whereby the directors of the Y. P. R. U. 
co-operate with the directors of the Association and 
representatives of the other major denominational 
bodies in administering this most important work for 
the youth of our denomination. 

Mr. Fritchman will have offices at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Under a co-operative arrangement 
with the directors of the Tuckerman School Corpora- 
tion Mrs. Fritchman and he will make their home at 
Tuckerman House School at 33 West Cedar Street on 
Beacon Hill. Rooms in Tuckerman House will be 
rented to Unitarian students, preferably those pre- 
paring for the ministry. It is expected that this group 
of students, for whom there will be regular seminar 
meetings, will prove particularly helpful to the youth 
program. Mrs. Fritchman, who will have charge of 
the management of the house, is a director of the Gen- 
eral Alliance and during their ministry in Bangor was 
responsible for much of the young people’s work of the 
church. 


Is the Minister Able and Allowed to Take an 


Active Part in Social Discussions? 
_Robert C. Dexter 


An address delivered by the secretary of the Department of Social Relations of the American Unitarian Association. 


HE subject assigned to me, “‘Is the Minister Able 
to Take an Active Part in the Social Discussions 
of the Day, and Is He Allowed to Do So?” 

cannot be covered on a purely practical basis alone. I 
could, I assume, at least as far as the United States 
is concerned, give a categorical or descriptive answer, 
but I am very certain that such an answer would not 
satisfy you, nor would it be a real answer, even if a 
truthful one. 

The answers to both questions, as I see it, depend 
on one’s definition of the function of the minister, and 
that in turn on the function of the church of which the 
minister is the leader, and in the last analysis on what 
one considers to be the function of religion in the world. 

I realize that here I am venturing on very debat- 


able territory, but I cannot see how one can answer the 
above questions without doing so. I am no theo- 
logian, but I feel on safe ground in taking the words of 
Jesus as a basis for my definition. You will remember 
that Mark records that one of the scribes came to 
Jesus and asked him a question regarding the Com- 
mandments, and that Jesus replied that the First 


_ Commandment was: ‘‘And thou shalt love the Lord 


thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. This 
is the first commandment.’ And that he followed 
that statement immediately with the following: ‘‘And 
the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. There is none other command- 
ment greater than these.” ; 
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Love of one’s neighbor is, therefore, in accordance 
with the teachings of Jesus, a fundamental part of re- 
ligion. In a complicated social system such as ours, 
love of our neighbors is demonstrated not only in our 
face to face contacts, but more especially in our 
efforts to establish just economic, social and political 
systems which give to everyone a maximum of op- 
portunity for the development of his individuality, 
and secure for each man, woman and child his just 
share of the goods which he produces. This is the 
social challenge of our time, as it has been that of all 
time; it presents many difficult problems to the re- 
ligious man and woman—problems which can only 
be solved if we attack them in the religious spirit of 
unselfish devotion to the common good.. However, 
we need knowledge as well as good will; such knowl- 
edge combined with good will can come only as a 
result of thoughtful consideration of the situations 
confronting us. It would seem to me, therefore, not 
only implicit but explicit in the teachings of Jesus 
that his followers should be vitally concerned with 
the answers.to the many and vexing social problems 
of his time. 


Regard for Neighbor an Early Imperative 


In this regard, the teachings of Jesus as a re- 
ligious leader are in harmony with the practice of all 
the world’s higher religions, and indeed with that of 
even the most primitive group. <A study of primitive 
religions shows how closely they are tied up with the 
social customs of their times. They act both as a 
conservator of the good in the past and, especially as 
we approach the ethical religions, as an innovator 
of better practices for the future. A study of the Old 
Testament brings out this point very clearly, but it 
can almost equally well be discovered in the teachings 
of Buddha or Zoroaster. There is scarcely a religion 
worthy of the name which has not attempted to set 
up a system of social ethics and, what is more to the 
point for our discussion this evening, all of these re- 
ligions which have developed a priesthood or ministry 
have committed to them the task of instruction and 
leadership in this field. It is true that modern special- 
ization has deprived religious leaders of much of the 
prestige they once enjoyed in this field, but society 
has suffered from this specialization and there is a 
need, here as in medicine, for a return to the day of 
the well-informed general practitioner. 

The Old Testament prophets and Jesus, who 
was their logical successor, frequently phrase the pur- 
pose of religion as building the kingdom of God on 
earth. It is not without meaning for our subject that 
the one prayer most commonly used by all sects 
throughout Christendom embodies the phrase, “Thy 
kingdom come on earth.” We should certainly not 
have been admonished to pray in such a manner if we 
were not at the same time expected to work toward its 
accomplishment. 

One other general consideration needs our at- 
tention before we attempt to answer specifically the 
questions set before us. There is constant tension 
between those of our number who think of religion as 
simply a relationship between the individual and God 
(no matter how undefined is the deity or what term 
one uses) and those who think of religion as a collec- 


: 
tive concern. (See Berthelot.) Historically and 
sociologically, the collectivists are in the vast ma- 
jority. Itis very difficult to consider religion without 
some form of organization. There were in religious 
history occasional anchorites, but, generally speaking, 
the practice of religion has been a group concern. 
The group, whatever its concepts of “‘the kingdom of 
God,” has felt itself obligated to work for the realiza- 
tion of those ideals on earth. One could take the 
great religious leaders of all time and find, side by side 
with their theological, philosophical and _ liturgical 
ideas, that they and their followers contributed im- 
portant sociological or political concepts. Sometimes. 
the sociological or political concepts were, to our way 
of thinking, misguided, but they were there never-: 
theless. To go no farther back than the Reformation, 
Luther, Calvin, Zwingli and Servetus carried along in 
their intellectual or spiritual baggage almost as many 
social reforms or social changes as theological ones, 
and it is hard to separate the two. The history of 
modern liberalism in religion, whether in Europe or in 
America, is replete with illustrations of religious. 
leaders who were also, inevitably, pioneers of social 
reform. 


Ideals Must Be Implemented 


From the teachings of Jesus on the one hand, 
therefore, and from an examination of the history of 
religion on the other, one is almost forced to accept. 
the premise that the organized institutions of religion 
and their leaders have answered affirmatively the 
question that religion has a deep and vital concern 
with implementing its ideals in secular life. At least 
that is my answer, and on the basis of that position I 
shall attempt to answer the immediate questions be- 
fore us. 

The first question, “‘Is the-Minister Able to Take 
Part in the Social Discussions of the Day?” I take to 
mean, is the minister equipped to do so? -I cannot 
attempt to answer this question for any other country 
than my own, although I suspect that the answer that 
I shall give is true for the other countries from which 
you come. For the American ministry, roughly, the 
answer is that no general statement can be made. 
Some ministers are able and a great many are not. 
It is not from lack of native ability that the ministry 
as a whole is not able to take as effective a part in the 
social discussions of the day as it should, nor, in the 
main, from lack of desire to do so. 

The lack is due, in my judgment, to the fact that 
those who are responsible for theological education and 
for the general orientation of ministerial studies, either 
because they themselves have been brought up in an 
older academic tradition to which the social sciences 
were unknown, or because they reflect more than the 
men in the active ministry of the church the conserva- 
tive function of religion, place little or no emphasis 
on the preparation of students in this field. 

Another factor, too, enters the picture, and that 
is that the social sciences are comparatively new- 
comers in the academic field, and there is a somewhat 
justified feeling on the part of academically-minded 
people that they are not yet well enough established 
to become part of a standardized curriculum. The 
Dean of Harvard Divinity School, in a recent report, 
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discussed this matter at some length. Among the 
students and some of the alumni of that institution 
there has been for some years an increasing demand 
that courses dealing with social attitudes be reintro- 
duced into the curriculum. Under the inspiring lead- 
ership of Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody, many years 
ago, a courageous attempt was made to implement the 
Second Commandment in the curriculum of the 
Divinity School, but with his retirement the effort 
was dropped. One reason why so many of our ministers 
today are able to perform this part of their function 
adequately is because they had the advantage of Dr. 
Peabody’s teaching. The present Dean’s position is 
that these courses do not have sufficient historical 
background, and that the historical approach was the 
approach which he felt to be necessary in a theological 
school. He also fears that the introduction of such 
courses would tend to develop propagandistic rather 
than factual or philosophical attitudes on the part of 
students. One cannot help but wonder, however, if 
his attitude is not in a sense a rationalization of the 
fear of the new which was spoken of above. Neverthe- 
less, it does present a challenge to those of us who are 
disciples of the newer school to see to it that our 
emphases are scientific and not propagandistic. 


Some Schools Recognize Need 


In order that I might not base my contention on 
theory, I spent some time a few weeks ago going over 
the catalogues of some of the leading theological 
schools in America. Here and there, particularly at 
Union Seminary in New York and at Yale University, 
there has been for some time a definite attempt to in- 
corporate training in the social techniques of the 
ministry in the curriculum, but in general such train- 
ing, even when it is offered, is not required, and in 
many institutions it is not offered at all. It is true 
that a number of our theological schools are connected 
with large universities in which courses in the social 
sciences are generally offered. However, important as 
it is for a ministerial student to have a basic knowl- 
edge of these disciplines, the courses offered in the 
ordinary university curriculum do not deal with the 
material in the way which is of the greatest help to the 
theological student. I am insistent that the pre- 
theological studies ought to embrace the fundamentals 
of political, social and economic science as well as 
pedagogy and psychology. But that is not enough. 
If a minister is going to be able to lead in the social 
discussions of the day, he must, so it seems to me, 
have instruction in the application of these sciences 
and disciplines to his own field. More and more in 
our better institutions that is becoming true of psy- 
chology and pedagogy, but it is still almost univer- 
sally lacking in the other fields. Consequently, 
young ministers are generally not equipped to play 
the important part in such discussions in their churches 
and frequently in their communities, which, whether 
they like it or not, they are generally expected to do. 

This is not only true in respect to the larger com- 
munity questions but also in the personal matters 
that come up in parish work. A few years ago I made 
a study of what our own ministers were doing in the 
field of family relations. I was amazed to hear from 
the ministers themselves how little help their theo- 


logical training had given them for dealing with the 
difficult problems that come to practically every clergy- 
man. What is true here is even more true in respect 
to the larger problems of economics and _ politics. 
There is no question but that the problems which vex 
our generation are to a very large extent in these 
fields, and in both of them it is becoming increasingly 
evident that our troubles come largely from the fact 
that we have neglected the application of the ethical 
ideals which are part of our Christian heritage. The 
minister in America, at least, and I believe it is equally 
true in Europe, is increasingly called upon for advice 
and help, and is expected, not only by his parishioners 
but by the public at large, clearly and definitely to 
enunciate the attitudes of religion. 


Rip Out the Deadwood 


I know that.objections will be raised to the in- 
clusion of lecturés on the social aspect of religion. 
The first will be that there is no time in the theological 
curriculum for the introduction of such material. If 
that is true, the answer then is to lengthen the theo- 
logical curriculum. It may be, however, that a careful 
study of the curriculum would show that it carries 
along a good deal of traditional deadwood which 
might be eliminated to advantage, and that new ma- 
terial could still be introduced without a lengthening 
of the period of study. The objection will also be 
raised that there are few people competent to lecture 
in this field. That, I think, is true, but they will be 
developed as opportunities are opened to them... . 


Dare the Minister Speak? 


To turn now to the second question, “Is the 
Minister Free to Take Part in Social Discussions?” 
The answer to this as well as the answer to the first 
depends on our definition of religion, and the function 
of the church as the institution of religion, and the 
minister’s function as the leader of the church. 

In the authoritarian churches the minister or 
priest is free within limitations. Not only is he free, 
but he is definitely obligated to take part in social 
discussions along the lines of his creed and those de- 
termined by his hierarchical superiors. 

In our free churches in America and, I assume, in 
Europe, the situation is quite different. In theory we 
have offered absolute freedom to the minister. He is 
bound by neither hierarchy nor creed, and in theory, 
too, he is neither bound by the decisions of ecclesias- 
tical assemblies nor the decisions of his congregation. 
He is only responsible in the last analysis to his own 
conscience. Yet we have had numerous instances 
even in our free churches in America where pressures 
of one sort or another have been brought to bear on 
ministers, and, indeed, where they have suffered be- 
cause they have taken part in social discussions in a 
way which their congregation did not approve. The 
instances of pacifist ministers during the last war are, 
of course, a case in point, but there are other and 
more recent instances of the same thing. | 

It must be realized, to be honest, that there are 
difficulties involved. The minister or the denomina- 
tional executive, perhaps particularly the latter, 
cannot entirely dissociate himself from his parish or 
from his group. When he expresses opinions or takes 
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attitudes, the public outside and many of those inside 
feel that he is speaking in their behalf. Here, it 
seems to me, is the crux of the whole situation. The 
minister must make it clear and the denominational 
leader doubly clear that he speaks for himself alone, 
or only for such a group as has authorized him to 
speak, and that in our free churches there is no more 
a social creed than there is a theological one. 


The Partnership Sermon 


Still another difficulty is due to the fact that the 
ministers are by and large not familiar with the 
modern technique of education, particularly adult 
education. The tendency of the preacher, due to his 
training and the tradition of his position, is to “lay 
down the law” rather than to attempt the much more 
difficult task of persuasion. I have learned from 
experience that it is vastly more important to discuss 
and persuade than to lay down policies and programs 
and to expect a free democratic congregation to accept 
them simply because they seemed right to me. Preach- 
ing in itself tends to strengthen this difficulty. The 
preacher stands alone. With the tradition of the 
church there is little if any opportunity for the man 
in the pews to discuss his assertions, much less to differ 
with them. In our churches we have developed quite 
recently what we call a partnership technique between 
clergymen and laymen which, I think, helps to over- 
come this difficulty. In working out this technique, 
the minister plans to talk over in advance with those 
in his parish who are best informed in the field the 
subject which is he going to discuss in his sermon or 
address. There is no attempt on the part of the laity 
to bring pressure on the minister, but it does fre- 
quently result in a clarification of the issues, and the 
sermon, because of the previous experience, frequently 
deals more realistically with the problems and possi- 
bilities with a broader appreciation of the issues. 

Making allowances for all these difficulties and 
taking account of these and other suggestions which 
may be made to remedy them, the fact still remains 
that there comes a time with the minister, as with any 
leader, when he must speak out regardless of the 
consequences. 

. Ingeneral, it must be said that in our free churches 

in America, with rare exceptions, the minister is given 
freedom to lead in the discussion of social issues, some- 
times more freedom than his equipment deserves. 
Particularly is this freedom given him when he has 
prepared the ground for it in a thorough knowledge 
of the subject regarding which he speaks, and when he 
uses the educational rather than the polemic approach. 
The obligation to maintain freedom is two-sided. Not 
only should the congregation grant the minister such 
freedom, but he in turn should use it carefully. 

My own feeling is that the answer to the question 
whether or not the minister is free goes back to the 


first question, whether or not he is able, at least, to a. 


very considerable extent. There are cases where the 
freedom of the able man has been limited, and to such 
cases the only answer that can be made is that those 
individuals and groups or churches who attempt to 
limit freedom in such a way do not belong in the 
fellowship of the free spirit. 

Summing up, therefore, it should be said that 


+ 


both freedom and ability of the minister to take the 
lead in discussing social issues depend on our defini- 
tion of the function of the minister, and ultimately on 
our understanding of what free religion means in the 
modern world. If it means something more than a 
mystical relationship between the individual and God, 
if it means the practice under modern conditions of 
Jesus’ precept to love one’s neighbor as oneself, then 
the minister should be both able and free. His ability 
is dependent partly on native endowment and partly 
on training, which, under present conditions, in Amer- 
ica, is still thoroughly inadequate. His freedom is 
determined again by his ability—the man who has no 
ability and no knowledge has no right to be free— 
and also on his use of the educational rather than the 
controversial method. Nevertheless, it is in harmony 
with our free tradition that an honest, sincere and well- 
informed minister should, in all cases, be given the 
utmost freedom to lead in discussion of the social 
issues of the time. If the day ever comes when that 
leadership is silenced, then that day will be indeed a 
black one for the free churches of America and of 
the world. 


* * * 


RELIGION—FOR CRIPPLES OR CRUSADERS? 


Religion has done enough dispensing of comfort and an 
ineffective gospel. The modern gospel is social and its func- 
tion aggressive. 

The traditional function of the Church offers only a de- 
fensive strength against life’s problems and sorrows, and scarcely 
ever an offensive strength to build a new society. It is an ec- 
clesiastical shot in the arm to deaden its recipient to unpleasant 
reality. Christianity’s myopic absorption in dispensing consola- 
tion and comfort is a chronic malady if caught in its youth. But 
now we are more interested in building a fence along the bluff 
instead of merely maintaining an ambulance in the valley to 
gather up the wrecks, bind up the wounds, and hold hands in the 
proper bedside manner. 

Anyone concerned with intellectual integrity in his religious 
thinking must find that waiting upon the perfection of heaven is 
an attitude of defeatism in relation to his basic purpose. The 
social gospel must be earth-centered. It seeks to remake this 
world so that in this life mankind may have more than an empty 
hope of satisfaction after he is dead. The minister of the social 
gospel will call attention to the endless suffering and sorrow that 
will be experienced by the human race as it waits for the tradi- 
tionally expounded celestial processes. He will declare: ‘There 
is no God-ordained development, but only man-sustained prog- 
ress. The job waits to be done by human beings.”’ 

Sooner or later the social prophets will realize that they 
cannot go on living in the same structure of faith with the pro- 
fessional comfort-dispensers. Then they will have to discover 
how to bring to the religious masses instead of the traditional 
comfort of religion an alternative of power and reality—Rev. 
John G. Mac Kinnon, in sermon to the First Unitarian Church of 
Richmond, Va. 


* * * 


ON STAR ISLAND 


With eager eyes we watch 
The waves toss high 

Their brave white banners 

To brilliant sky. 

With eager eyes we catch 

The small bird’s cry, 

The bell’s sweet ringing, 

The wind’s frail sigh, 

And these loves shall not die. 


Hope Westcott, in Star Island Sandpiper. 
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Desperate Ecclesiasticism ! 


The Oxford Conference Volumes in Retrospect 
Harvey Swanson 


The reviewer is minister of the Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa. 


At last, I have finished them,—these 
published volumes of the Oxford Confer- 
ence! Every student of theology ought to 
read them, and so ought every person in- 
terested in organized religion. For here 
we have, by all odds, the most condensed 
and comprehensive survey of world Chris- 
tian thought available to readers for some 
time. In fact, it is too condensed, it is too 
comprehensive, it is too much! One can 
hardly absorb it all. It is confusing and 
bewildering. 


Motifs of the Conference—Totali- 
tarianism and Humanism 


But if one is patient, there begin to 
emerge from the welter of confusion cer- 
tain interesting and significant facts. The 
first of these is an answer to the question, 
Why was the Conference held? There 
can be no doubt about the answer. Time 
and again, over and over, the two motifs 
are sounded, the twin fears which like 
sister Furies drive the theologians on, the 
fear of Totalitarianism, and the fear of 
Humanism. Beginning with the general 
introduction by Dr. J. H. Oldham, which 
prefaces each volume, calling attention to 
“the vital conflict between the Christian 
faith and the secular and pagan tendencies 
of our time” and ‘“‘the all-powerful state . . . 
which aims at being also a church,”’ this 
double thread is woven into almost every 
essay. The totalitarian state is labeled 
“demonic.’’ But even its hateful demonic 
quality is looked upon as having its source 
in that other “demonic” entity which is 
the root cause (if we can believe it) of 
both evils, namely, secular culture. Here 
is the cause of all that agitates our nervous 
churchmen! Totalitarianism is but a 
symptom of something which lies far 
deeper. Dr. Oldham says as much: “The 
non-Christian forces of today are tending 
more and more to find embodiment in an 
all-powerful  state.’”’” Other contributors 
say: 


“The situation is the climax of the secu- 
larization of life.’’ (1) 

“Human life is falling to pieces because 
it has tried to organize itself into unity 
on a secularistic and humanistic ba- 
Sisueec) 

“A world dominated by humanistic and 
liberal views reveals its essential nature 
as loveless, cold, narrow, violent, and 
brutal.” (38) 


You see, we liberals are to blame! 


Great Differences among Contributors 


Not that this is a unanimous verdict, 
by any means. It is almost unanimous, to 


be sure. But there are a few dissenting 
voices raised, on this issue as on every is- 
sue of the Conference. Nils Ehrenstrém 
deplores the fact, for it is a fact: ‘‘The 
reader will soon become aware of the great, 
and to some extent irreconcilable, dif- 
ferences which emerge in these papers; 
they reflect the tragic divisions in the 
Body of “Ghrist. >. 4 the ereatuscult 
which separates sincere Christians in this 
field as well as in others.” (4) The 
greatest gulf, of course, noticeable to a 
liberal reader, is the gulf between the two 
or three lonely representatives of this much 
despised liberalism (faint as it is even in 
them!) and the prevailingly Anglican and 
Continental temper of the essays. Sin, 
salvation, and the utter dependence of 
man upon the grace of God,—these are 
the dominant themes. 


Ambitious Ecclesiasticism—The An- 
swer to the Totalitarian State! 


In answer to the challenge of the totali- 
tarian state, the Oxford Conference authors 
seem to feel that the church should be 
exalted as an institution. This is quite 
natural. For, if we look back into history, 
we will recall that the very theories of 
nationality which are now running ram- 
pant in Hitler and Mussolini were fash- 
ioned at a time of national decline. Today, 
therefore, when the church as an institu- 
tion faces a distinct decline, if. not an 
eclipse, it is natural that church leaders 
should fashion theories of the church which 
make large claims for the institution. And 
these authors are not half-hearted about 
it! They go so far that one is compelled 
to label some of their claims as nothing 
short of ambitious ecclesiasticism. It is 
dangerous business, I suspect—this matter 
of getting a solidly united church! It is 
perhaps something like establishing monop- 
oly in business; there is no permanent 
benefit in it. The Council of Nicaea, no 
doubt, united the church. But at what 
price! So it is possible that we have here 
the making of a new orthodoxy which will 
be just as unpalatable to history. (5) 

Someone has said that the central note 
of the Oxford Conference is ‘‘the newly 
awakened consciousness of the central sig- 
nificance of the church as the Body of 
Christ.”’ That is exactly it! They really 
believe it! The temper of these churchmen 
is revealed in its most extreme form by 
that Anglo-Catholic archdeacon who pro- 
tested at the Conference that the contin- 
ued call of the speakers for the repentance 
of the church was absurd because the 
church could not repent,—the church was 
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Christ! When, therefore, Nils Ehrenstrém 

says: “The church of Christ is the com- 

munity where the Christian ethos is given 
by God and lived out in practice as an ac- 
tual reality,” (6) he really means that. 

He really believes that the church is ‘“‘the 

society of the redeemed,” and he admits 

that this “is indeed of great revolutionary 
significance.” Well, it is not exactly new. 

It is an old ecclesiastical boast that we 

thought had been successfully buried long 

ago. Only, today, in the setting which 
these theologians give it, it has a dangerous. 
connotation. 

For here is a very significant passage, 
one which betrays, I think, the fundamen- 
tal ambition of these ecclesiastics who 
want a “totalitarian church” with all the 
perquisites of the totalitarian state: 

’ “The greater the success achieved in the 
political sphere by the concentration of 
political power, the more ridiculous ap- 
pears the ecclesiastical separatism of 
the church of Jesus Christ.’’ (7) 


I hope I am not unnecessarily alarmist. 
But when I read the sober judgment of 
Professor Paul Monroe that: 

“In some respects the fundamental 

theory of the American system, as it 

involves the . . . . complete independ- 
ence of church from both state and 
government .... is being attacked.” 


(8) 


and put with that statement the very clear 
implication of ‘‘X’’ that orthodox Chris- 
tianity ought to be officially imposed upon 
everyone: 
“The position of the church in a liberal 
state is by no means ‘normal,’ for even 
liberalism acts as a check on the gospel 
of the Christian church. From the 
standpoint of liberal politics, Chris- 
tianity appears merely as one concep- 
tion of life and the world—one among 
many—and this attitude cannot be 
reconciled with the saying that in 
Christ alone can salvation be found, and 
that the church is the sole guardian of 
Christ’s truth.” (9) 


and add still further the endorsement by 

Dr. Oldham of this bold ecclesiastical am- 

bitiousness: 
‘(We ask) whether all is as well under a 
liberal system as we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose, and whether the 
Christian faith has not been exposed 
in an era of toleration to insidious dan- 
gers which we have failed sufficiently 
to recognize. 
“As the writer of the anonymous con- 
tribution in this volume points out, 
Christianity under a liberal régime 
comes to be regarded as merely one 
among many possible conceptions of life 
and of the world, and this attitude in- 
sensibly and fatally undermines the 
Christian claim that Christ is the sole 
Lord of life and that in him alone is 
salvation to be found. 


(Continued on page 998) 
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FAITH IN MAN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have seen no comment on your edi- 
torial of June 16, “Passing the Buck to 
Religion.’’» Indeed, no Unitarian believes 
that the remedy for the evils of our day is 
what is ordinarily called ‘‘a religious 
revival’’—the appeal to emotion and call 
for sinners to accept blindly the orthodox 
scheme of salvation. We do not want a 
religion that is ‘‘an opiate for the people.” 

But I should like to point to John Haynes 
Holmes’s interpretation of Emerson, as 
quoted in the same issue, page 394. ‘‘Be- 
hind the dictator who usurps the rule of 
the people, the barbarism which is engulf- 
ing civilization, there lies that loss of 
confidence in the single man apart from 
the mass. Spiritually, that is, as well as 
economically, our world is retreating. . . . 
Today we need Emerson again. . . . What 
would it not mean to this despairing age if 
another voice were to speak a second 
Divinity School Address!” And the words 
quoted from Emerson are: “‘There are 
resources in us on which we have not 
drawn. Faith makes us, and not we it.” 

An appeal to the individual, to his sense 
of honor and responsibility, is the thing 
we never hear today from our public official 
leaders. Ought not Unitarians to strive 
and pray for a revival of the kind of re- 
ligion that Emersonso powerfully preached? 

Caroline Shaw Sherer. 

Glendale, Calif. 


* * 


ORGANIC UNITY A WILL-OF-THE- 
WISP 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The “Invitation to Debate,’ from 
yourself and Mr. Ohrenstein, will, we may 
hope, draw out some important comments. 
I have been thinking along this line, and 
will now accept the invitation. 

Organic unity, or merger of organiza- 
tions, is a will-of-the-wisp, and would be 
valueless if attained; if regained, that is— 
for we had it five hundred years ago, and see 
what it resulted in. The name Christian 
amounts to nothing. There are other 
earnest religionists besides Christians. 
' Those also are our spiritual brethren. 
We should be one with them, in spirit, 
not in organization. 

The world has been here several thou- 
sand years, according to the historic 
record; and for many thousands before 
that, according to science. We who have 
seen three generations know that thought 
changes; and if we could see three or 
thirty millenniums, we should realize the 
fact more forcefully. Prior to the year 1 
there were many varieties of religious ex- 
perience. “Up from undated time they 
come.” In non-Christian parts of the 
world there are many now. There are too 
many varieties even among us Christians 
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for us to join in any organization having 
authority. 

What is the use of trying for Christian 
unity on the basis of any doctrinal stand- 
ards, even the most elementary? If any 
orthodox churches wish to do so, let them; 
but Unitarians need not join in any such 
rainbow chasing. Those brethren who 
believe that Jesus Christ is God and 
Saviour, let them obey the precepts and 
reproduce the spirit of Jesus. Those of us 
who do not so believe about the holy 
prophet of Nazareth, let us nevertheless 
obey those precepts and live in that spirit, 
as we ought to. 

Orthodox Christians, both domestic and 
foreign, may or may not recognize us as 
Christians; but what difference does that 
make? Thought will go on developing and 
changing. No ecumenical arrangements 
can prevent it. Even the Roman Catholic 
Church has changed and improved. 
Doubtless it will change and improve still 
further in the future. It is to be hoped that 
the harmful doctrine of papal authority 
will some day be discarded, even though 
not disavowed, just as the doctrine of end- 
less hell has been. 

Let us as Unitarians be united with the 
orthodox in following the precepts—not the 
commands, but the precepts—and the 
spirit of Jesus, in personal character and in 
social reform, to the best of our ability. 
His precepts may not fully cover social 
reform, but his spirit does; and we are not 
truly his disciples unless we too carry out 
social reform, just as much as personal up- 
rightness. But we cannot think of adopt- 
ing any formal formula for the sake of a 
formal unity which would be no service to 
our Father God, no benefit to ourselves, 
and no service to our human posterity. 

William C. Lee. 

Washington, D.C. 
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THE UTRECHT FORMULA 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May I be permitted to question the 
suggestion of Mr. Ohrenstein in the 
July 21-28 Register that the “doctors” as 
well as the lesser theological fry of our 
fellowship be invited to ‘“‘illuminate’’ the 
Utrecht Formula for church union in the 
columns of your journal? Just what pur- 
pose would such illumination serve? 
Would it tell us Unitarians (and other re- 
ligious liberals) anything more about the 
recent efforts for uniting Protestantism 
than we already know, or would it cast 
any new light on the formula itself? And 
does the formula need either explanation 
or clarification? 

Is it not clear to all religious liberals, and 
particularly to Unitarians, that the latest 
“ecumenical” movement is as_ funda- 
mentally exclusive and orthodox as all 
similar movements in the past have been 
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when and where a hidebound traditional- 
ism and an unyielding fundamentalism 
have usurped leadership? Has anyone 
who has followed the ecumenical move- 
ment of the past years and observed the 
predominance of conservative guidance 
ever seriously doubted the ultimate out- 
come? Surely, recalling the role Uni- 
tarians were permitted to play at Oxford 
and at Edinburgh, and finally at Utrecht, 
it was to be expected that any final ‘‘for- 
mula of union’? would be precisely the 
type of unacceptable dogma that is now 
being offered the churches as a basis for 
“spiritual union.’’ The theological moun- 
tain has produced out of much labor and 
travail a mouse with the striping of Trini- 
tarianism and with the additional obvious 
threefold markings of the Apostles’, the 
Nicean, and the Athanasian creeds. 

Dr. Reccord’s objection in The Christian 
Century was well taken, and to many of us 
the reply of Dr. Morrison must have come 
as the very natural reaction of a learned 
champion of church unity, whose passion 
for this great cause only too often leads 
him into specious reasoning and. special 
pleading. 

Dr. Morrison knows as well as any 
other religious liberal that from the very 
start “the dice were loaded” against any 
effective expression of theological liberal- 
ism in the present-day movement for 
church unity. His editorial in answer to 
Dr. Reccord’s protest is therefore a most 
interesting example of ‘‘saving face’ from 
one who seems to feel that after all it is 
something to save face when everything 
else is lost. 

Incidentally, the fact that my lengthy 
letter in answer to Dr. Morrison’s edi- 
torial was published almost in its entirety 
in the July 20 Christian Century would go 
to show how little interest Dr. Morrison’s 
whitewash of the Utrecht Formula—or 
shall I say, how little interest the formula 
itself{—had aroused among readers of this 
important liberal religious journal. 

But why rehash the matter any further? 
Don’t Unitarians know where they stand 
as to church fellowship and unity, and 
don’t we also know where the champions 
of the Utrecht Formula stand, viz., where 
they always have stood, and does their 
stand need more ‘“‘pitiless publicity’’ than 
that given by the simple restatement of a 
theological phrase whose meaning is as 
dead as the proverbial dodo? What more 
was to be expected of a Church Council to 
whom the voices of third and fourth century 
primitive Christianity meant more than 
the clamorous cries of a distressed present? 

And I very much doubt whether the 
Utrecht Formula may have been intended 
as a blank check, as the editor of The 
Christian Register surmises; I’m quite sure 
it was not intended as a blank check, and 
I’m equally certain that it will serve as one, 
which is quite another thing. 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Women’s Alliance Meets at the Shoals 
and Hears of Broadcasting Program 


Arriving in a pouring rain, two hundred 
and forty Alliance women gathered on Star 
Island. Soaking rains and thick fog 
failed to dampen their enthusiasm, and, 
regardless of weather, everyone made the 
most of every minute and nobody allowed 
the lack of sunshine without to affect 
the sunshine within. Saturday evening 
Howard A. Corey of Medford gave an 
illustrated lecture on “Romance and 
Mystery of the Maine Coast,” covering the 
coast from Kittery to Calais and showing 
a few views of the Shoals. 

The minister for the week, Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, N. Y., 
conducted a Sunday morning communion 
service in the little chapel. He later gave 
the morning sermon, ‘‘Finding a Sense of 
Direction.”” He reviewed the trend of 
the past twenty-five years, calling this the 
most cataclysmic period in history. Re- 
ligion has always operated on a margin of 
surprise, and the time of man’s greatest 
extremity has been the time of religion’s 
greatest opportunity. Today religion 
demands a revision of belief, and to be 
dynamic it must put steel and iron into 
the souls of men. 

Sunday afternoon new Shoalers were 
welcomed into the Friendship Circle by old 
Shoalers at a ceremony on the green in 
front of the hotel. Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
president of the General Alliance, gave a 
cordial greeting and explained the symbol- 
ism of a corsage of flowers which each old 
Shoaler presented to a new Shoaler. 

Sunday evening the General Alliance 
were entertained by a splendid program of 
songs by the Merritt-Harrington duo, 
known at the Shoals as Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Harrington. 

Monday morning at seven more than 
thirty enthusiastic women met on the ten- 
nis court for physical exercises directed by 
one of the Shoals Committee. These 
exercises were hoped to counterbalance 
the splendid meals and the intensive lec- 
tures and conferences. 

Dr. Argow’s morning chapel talk was on 
“Let There Be Mystery in Your Soul.” 
He said that mystery is the key of life, 
and that when all mystery is gone, life 
becomes terrifying. In every living thing 
there is that which is known and that which 
is unknown, and that which makes growth 
and life is the unknown. Wisdom comes 
only through mystery, the inexplicable. 
Creative living consists of dramatizing a 
hope longed for as being actually true. 
Then it becomes true. 

Dr. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, the 
lecturer of the week, gave his opening talk 
on “The Art of Self-Creation.” He de- 
scribed people as divided in two classes: 
the castiron type who break under the 
blows of life, and those of malleable iron 
who adapt themselves to life’s blows. 


Prof. Charles H. Smiley of Brown 
University, Providence, gave an_ illus- 
trated lecture entitled ‘Eight Thousand 
Miles for 202 Seconds.’”’ His informal 
account of his journey to Peru in June, 
1937, to study and photograph the solar 
eclipse, was greatly enjoyed. 

Dr. Argow, in his chapel talk on Tues- 
day, called self-identification the essence 
of religion, and recommended the culti- 
vation of relaxation and making oneself 
receptive to the impinging forces of life. 

Dr. Lupton in his lecture, ““Have You 
Lost Faith in Yourself?” said loss of 
faith in oneself was often caused by parents 
and early teaching. He declared the dif- 
ficulty behind marriage failures is lack of 
emotional support. Our American pio- 
neers met difficulties of which we cannot 
even dream, and gained self-reliance. 
People become strong through the dif- 
ficulties they encounter, and the heroes of 
the world are not made in the world of 
luxury. The essence of Unitarianism in 
its relation to belief in oneself, he declared, 
is that “‘most of the tools that make us are 
in our own hands. We are now being 
babied by our government, churches and 
families. One of the first things to do is 
to declare our independence.”’ 

In the evening Rev. John Nicol Mark of 
Arlington, Mass., discussed ‘“‘Prose and 
Poetry in Alliance Devotions,’’ and com- 
mended the habit of memorizing well- 
worded sayings. 

Dr. Argow’s Wednesday morning talk 
was on how the capacity for endurance 
can be increased. Man’s disasters and 
frustrations act as a kind of irritant, while 
joys are sedatives. The capacity for en- 
durance of disaster is determined by one’s 
capacity to enjoy the fulfillment of one’s 
dreams. 

Dr. Lupton’s talk was on “Our Desire 
to be Important.”’ All great people have 
in perhaps a small measure the desire to 
win the approval of their fellows and of 
the world. We win the approval of God 
by usefulness to our fellowmen. Friend- 
ship is based upon feeling the importance 
of the other person, and so is marriage. 
Conditions in certain European countries 
have come about because they have been 
treated with contempt by other nations. 
The peace of the world depends upon treat- 
ing other nations with respect and looking 
upon other nations as important. People 
must not be blind to the social conditions 
of today. Men should not hold their 
tongues about commercialized prostitution 
and other evils. These problems must be 
solved; but the churches as institutions 
are not the agencies to do this. Liberal 
religion ‘is too much of a milk-and-water 
affair in some of these problems. Chris- 
tianity is not a matter of sweetness and 
light. Man must love the good and hate 


the evil, and his religion is worthless unless 
he hates certain things. 

Wednesday evening Miss Vilma Szantho 
of Transylvania spoke of the work of 
the women’s organizations in her home 
churches. 

Thursday morning Dr. Argow talked on 
how to live one day at a time. He said 
there was a temptation to live_all life at 
once, to borrow from the future through 
anticipation, or from the past through re- 
gret. Life, he said, comes moment by 
moment and not in its entirety. People 
are prone to solve the problems of tomor- 
row in the light of today’s wisdom, for- 
getting they will have greater insight when 
the future comes. 

Dr. Lupton’s lecture which followed was 
on “What Are You Afraid of?” He re- 
minded his listeners that through each 
man’s bloodstream flows the blood of both 
heroic and cowardly ancestors, so a battle 
goes on between brave and craven im- 
pulses. Man has an enormous capacity for 
pathological fears and the problem is how 
to overcome them. The best way to over- 
come fear is to go out and meet it. Loyalty 
is one of the greatest savers from fear. 
Most people are heroes when faced by 
almost overwhelming danger, because they 
are loyal to their ideals and to those who 
love them. 

A special meeting was called at 1.30 at 
which the announcement was made that a 
series of thirteen weekly broadcasts from 
WHDH, a Boston station, on the prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism, would be given by 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. These 
will begin Sunday, Oct. 9, at 3.15 p. m. 
This plan, which is in charge of the Post 
Office Mission Committee, was greeted 
with great enthusiasm, and an extension 
of the plan to longer and stronger lines 
will come when funds are available. 

In the evening Mrs. W. Clarke Haywood 
of Salem, Mass., gave an entertainment 
entitled ‘‘Puppets through the Ages,’ 
in which she presented Italian puppets, 
examples of Chinese shadow puppets and a 
puppet maker. After this short sketch she 
gave a splendid show of modern puppets, 
among which was a life-like representation 
of Uncle Oscar Laighton. 

Dr. Lupton’s Friday lecture was on 
“Outward Defeat—Inner Victory.” He 
said that life would be uninteresting ex- 
cept for frustrations, and people who 
simply have to reach out and get things 
are never happy. 

The closing banquet was marked by a 
beautiful candlelighting ritual symbolic 
of the flame of faith kindled one from 
another and shared by all. The banquet 
itself took the form of a graduation at 
Gosport School with Mrs. Carol Hartwell 
of Waltham, Mass., presiding. The exer- 
cises opened with a class history by Miss 
Carl Wetherell (Carl Wetherell dressed in 
feminine raiment), who gave a splendid 
and amusing account of the events of the 
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week. Graduation parts were taken by 
Mrs. Waldo C. Hodgdon of Westwood, 
Mass., prophecy; Miss Ruth M. Twiss of 
Newton Center, will; Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, who gave the graduation address, 
and Mrs. Russell P. Wise of Arlington, 
Mass., president of the General Alliance, 
the valedictory. During her reading of 
the will, Miss Twiss presented many amus- 
ing and appropriate articles to various 
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delegates. A class song was sung and a 
class cheer fervently given. Dancing was 
enjoyed until 11.30 p. m., when the final 
candlelight service was conducted by Mrs. 
Waldemar W. Argow. 

Saturday morning the first morning sun- 
shine of the week was celebrated by a last 
chapel service at six a. m., and in spite of 
the early hour the chapel was filled. 

Gertrude V. Hastings. 


Mid-West Institute Enjoyed a 
Varied and Helpful Program 


One really should write the report of a 
conference before leaving the meeting 
place, for then, and then only, would the 
enthusiasm ring as high as itshould. When 
one returns home after such a week as 
the Mid-West Institute, one begins to 
think in personal terms as to what he can 
do in his church as a result of the stimula- 
tion found at such a meeting, and it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to condense 
the happenings of the week for the benefit 
of those who were unable to attend. 

Every conference is different, and this 
conference seemed to have much of the 
practical element. Here was found great 
help for church school teachers and super- 
intendents, as well as religious education 
committee members, Women’s Alliance 
members, and young people. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, formerly of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., now General Superintendent 
of the Universalist Church, opened the 
conference on Sunday evening with an 
address in the Log Church which was a 
delightful and inspiring talk, just the key- 
note for the beginning of the week. 

Dr. Nicolet Bruening of Holland visited 
the conference and talked of her work in 
religious education in Holland. 

Much of the credit for the smooth run- 
ning of all activities goes to the dean of the 
Institute, Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler. All 
of the classes met in the out-of-doors near 
the old Log Church during the morning. 
Mrs. Helen Case was helpful to many in 
her course on ‘‘Methods and Materials for 
Teachers of Children.”’ Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff of Tufts College gave a most instruc- 
tive series of lectures on ‘The Leader’s 
Share in More Effective Religious Edu- 
cation.” John W. Brigham led the group 
of young people present in a discussion, 
“Youth—lIts Place in the Church and Its 
Possibilities.” Mrs. Virginia G. Weir, 
director of religious education of the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, opened up 
a subject that it would be well for the en- 
tire church family to give much thought 
and consideration, ““Developing an Appre- 
ciation for the Service of Worship.”” There 
was a laboratory period when members of 
the class conducted a service of worship in 
the Log Church. A class period was de- 
voted to choric reading, and was most ef- 
fective. 

Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the 


Third Church of Chicago, led the group 
discussion on “‘What Does the Liberal 
Religion Mean Today?” It was an at- 
tempt to develop religious thought through 
group thinking. The outstanding revela- 
tions were obtained through one minute 
word tests at the beginning of the class 
hour on such subjects as ‘‘What Does 
Nature Mean to You?” ‘‘What Gives Life 
Meaning for You?” ‘‘What Is the Social 
Responsibility of the Liberal Church?” 

For the first time at the Mid-West 
Institute, the General Alliance was of- 
ficially represented. Mrs. Charles Haycock 
of the Third Church of Chicago, and a di- 
rector of the National Alliance, met with 
the women present and was most helpful to 
the local Alliances. 

Dr. George F. Patterson of the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of the A. U. A. gave 
the evening lectures on the “‘History and 
Growth of Liberal Religion,’ which were 
most interesting. 

Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, minister 
of the Unitarian church of Hinsdale, IIl., 
was the chaplain of the week, having the 
daily vesper services at 5.30 and the Sun- 
day morning service. 

Hikes along the many miles of trails in 
the 1300 acres state park were enjoyed by 
many. The afternoons were free for sports 
and study. 

One suggestion which will be carried out 
this year is to ask the churches in the 
Middle West to co-operate in working on 
one idea throughout the year, and to either 
bring orsend in the findings to the conference 
next year. The subjects under consider- 
ation for this year will be: ‘‘Discovering 
the Resources for Church School Material 
in Your Local Church,” and ‘‘Developing 
an Appreciation for the Worship Service,” 
with personal reactions. This will be of 
mutual benefit to all who assist. 

Seventy-four persons attended the con- 
ference at some time or other. There were 
forty-four full-time delegates and faculty 
members (thirty-four Unitarians and ten 
Universalists), and thirty persons enjoyed 
the conference for a day or just the week- 
end. 

The Unitarians and Universalists must 
find a “Star Island of the Middle West’ 
before any real and lasting loyalty can be 
built up and expected. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the possibilities 
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for the conference meeting place next 
year. It is not possible to compete with 
the influx of the general public into these 
state parks. If you have any suggestions 
please make them known to either Mr. 
Kuebler, Mr. Call, or Mr. Ohrenstein. 
Bertha C. Finger, Secretary. 


* * 


RECEPTION AT DUXBURY 


On Wednesday evening, July 27, a 
reception was held at the parish house of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Parish 
of Duxbury, Mass., for Rev. Carl B. Bihl- 
dorff. Mr. Bihldorff has recently resigned 
from his ministry there to assume his new 
work in Louisville, Ky. 

Over one hundred members of the par- 
ish were present, including many children 
from the church school, which developed 
so remarkably under Mr. Bihldorff’s 
leadership. Speeches expressing the af- 
fectionate regard of the parish for its minis- 
ter were made by officers of the Women’s 
Alliance, the Men’s Club and the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Dr. Everett M. 
Baker, vice president of the American 
Unitarian Association, presented a letter 
of greetings from Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
president of the Association, and spoke 
briefly, expressing good wishes to Mr. 
Bihldorff from his fellow ministers. 

A gold watch, suitably inscribed, was 
presented to Mr. Bihldorff. 

* * 
FIRST PARISH CHURCH OF SCIT- 
UATE REDEDICATED 


The First Parish Church of Scituate, 
Mass., after being closed for extensive re- 
pairs and complete redecoration, was 
rededicated Sunday, Aug. 21, at eleven 
o'clock. 

The rededication service was conducted 
by Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, minister of the 
church, and by the congregation. The 
rededication sermon was preached by Rev. 
Cornelis Heyn of North Andover, Mass., 
a former minister of the church. 

The soloist was Camille Girouard, 
baritone. Miss Ruth Anderson rendered 
a violin solo. 

Scituate First Parish Church is one of 
the oldest New England parishes. The 
church was first gathered in England about 
1611, and after considerable persecution in 
England, they came as a group to America, 
where they settled in Scituate, and joined 
with others there to constitute the First 
Parish Church of Scituate in 1634. Those 
already worshiping in Scituate had been 
gathered by Giles Saxton,-a layman, in 
1631. Upon arrival of the group from 
England, their minister, Rev. John Lo- 
throp, who had accompanied them, soon 
took over the duties of minister. The 
three hundredth anniversary of the church 
was observed four years ago. 

The interior redecoration of the church 
and vestibule is the gift of Mrs. Joseph W. 
Foster, as a memorial to her husband, the 
late Joseph W. Foster, who was deeply 
interested in the church. 
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=SUMMER ASSEMBLY IN LITTLE- 
TON, N. H. 


Unitarians summering in northern New 
England will gather at the Unitarian 
church, Littleton, N. H., for a special 
-fellowship program, Sunday, Aug. 28. 
“This is the first in a series of annual sum- 
mer assemblies to be held in Littleton, 
sponsored by the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association and the Downing Fund 
“Trustees of Concord, under the direction of 
Rev. Irving W. Stultz, minister-at-large. 
Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D. D., presi- 
. dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
will preach the sermon at the service of 
-worship at eleven a. m., which will mark 
the opening of the day’s program. Rev. 
Alson Robinson of Plainfield, N. J., son of 
the late Rev. P. J. Robinson, minister of 
the Littleton Unitarian church from 1907 
to 1920, will conduct the morning worship. 
Following the service the congregation 
will gather at “‘Robinsnest,”” summer home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, for luncheon. 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., of Worcester, 
Mass., will address the assembly at two 
p.m. If the weather is fine the afternoon 
meeting will be held out-of-doors and ad- 
journment will follow Dr. Savage’s address. 
The public is cordially invited to be pres- 
ent. Tickets for the luncheon at 75 cents 
-should be secured at the church following 
~ the morning service. 
* * 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 
(Continued from page 494) 
“Tt is a mistake to regard the position 
of the church under a liberal system as 
normal.”’ (10) 


I do begin to be alarmed! 
This is, indeed, ambitious churchman- 
ship gone mad! It is infected with the 
fever of totalitarianism, however much it 
~may oppose it. It is not unlike fighting 
fire with fire! The inevitable outcome of 
- such a temper among churchmen is ac- 

curately reflected by the decisive statement 
-of V. A. Demant, Anglican churchman, 
- when he exalts loyalty to the church above 
. all other loyalties: 


“Where formal atheism and _ anti- 
Christian paganism are at issue, how- 
ever much in line with Christian justice 
the aims of the secular movement may 
be, and however oppressive, corrupt, 
superstitious and servile the church 
may be, I will not allow the sins of the 
Christian bodies to prevent my siding 
with those who uphold the church 
against those who would destroy it. It 
would be a tragic and unholy choice, 
but it would have to be made, because 
the essential content of the Body of 
Christ is a more ultimate thing than the 
most perfect system of social justice.” 


(11) 


' This is the logical end of the temper of 
»many of the authors of the Oxford Con- 

ference Volumes. This is their answer to 
. totalitarianism! One can begin to under- 


stand why there are large sections of 
British opinion peculiarly sympathetic to 
Franco in Spain, and Mussolini in Italy. 
The church is an end! 
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ECHOES OF CHURCHMANSHIP 
WEEK AT THE SHOALS 


The round table discussion led by 
George G. Davis, director of the Depart- 
ment of Unitarian Extension and Church 
Maintenance, during Churchmanship Week 


at the Shoals, proved of great value in 


registering the opinions of laity and clergy 
on the subject, “The Relation of the Parish 
to the Minister.”” As Mr. Davis explained 
to the group in session, this is one aspect of 
the general theme, “Our Professional 
Standards,”’ to be discussed at the Minis- 
terial Institute, which will be held in Peters- 
ham, Mass., Sept. 6, 7, 8. Mr. Davis is 
chairman of the committee to present the 
report on “The Relation of the Parish to 
the Minister.”’ 

Three specific phases of this subject 
were discussed at the round table, and— 
as is quite natural—customs and practices 
vary widely, but the opinions of the group 
seemed to be about as follows: 

1. On the question of the contractual 
relationship of a parish with its minister, 
the general feeling seemed to be that it is 
wise to call a minister for a year to year 
period until he seems to be satisfactory; 
then lengthen the call to perhaps a five- 
year period, and finally, if the contract is 
mutually beneficial, to make the call per- 
manent. 

2. Answering the question as to whether 
a minister should be a member of his 
parish, and attend all meetings as a mem- 
ber, it was found that practices vary 
widely in this respect, but the general 
consensus of opinion was that it is highly 
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important that the minister should be 
present at meetings whenever possible. 

3. Discussing the question of freedom in 
deciding who shall have the use of the pul- 
pit aside from the minister, here too prac- 
tices vary as well as traditions, but it was 
felt that while the minister should have a 
good deal to say about this matter, the 
church might well have some voice in the 


final decision. 
* * 


ALLIANCE WEEK AT ROWE 


The committee in charge of Alliance 
Week at Rowe was cheered by the at- 
tendance July 11-15 of seventeen Alliance 
members in the Camp Family, represent- 
ing thirteen branches all the way from 
Maine to Florida. Some of these could 
stay only over one night, and set a prece- 
dent that it is hoped others will follow who 
cannot leave home for the entire time. 
Eleven, eight and fifteen motored up on the 
different days, making a total attendance 
of fifty-one at the conferences. 

Miss Ruth Twiss fulfilled our expecta- 
tions as a delightful and inspiring leader. 
Her general topic, ‘“Unitarianism in Ac- 
tion,” was subdivided, so that on Tuesday 
she presented “The General Alliance—A 
Guardian of Freedom,” on Wednesday 
“The Local Branch—The Outstanding 
Hope,” on Thursday “The Individual 
Members—People of Power.” 

In developing the first topic she spoke of 
the first step just taken in the new era of 
Unitarianism, the reinterpretation of our 
religion to meet the needs of today. A new 
spirit is awake among us, she said. We do 
not wish to indulge in ancestor worship, but 
to find new means of effective action. 
Among these are the coming Unitarian 
radio hour—of which this was the first 
public announcement; the missionary work 
done by the Post Office Committee; the 
new impetus given to Religious Educa- 
tion; the influence of the Social Service 
Committee in securing better movies; 
the help given to weaker churches; the 
effort of the Evening Alliance branches to 
bring religion into the business world. 

Speaking of the local branch, Miss 
Twiss emphasized the fact that while 
raising money is important, back of the 
effort must be the faith that inspires it, 
and the Alliance program should quicken 
the religious life of its members. She gave 
many helpful suggestions for topics and 
speakers. 

The talk on Thursday struck deepest 
home to each heart. Specific incidents 
and anecdotes showed the influence a 
consecrated life exerts. Each one of us, 
she said, has a contribution to make for 
the general good, and each can develop 
his capacity to help. Progress made by a 
group is always made by the individuals 
in it, and we are not working alone; there 
are 385 branches of the General Alliance. 
Advance in social conditions in a com- 
munity may be made through the pres- 
sure of citizens’ committees. Responsi- 
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bility rests on each Alliance member to 
do her share. 

The daily services at Rowe were strength- 
ened by the use of the new Services of 
Worship, of which the conference received 
twenty-five copies, a generous personal 
gift from the compiler, Mrs. H. B. Hart- 
well. Next year will be the tenth annual 
assembly of Alliance Week. It is hoped 
that a large group will gather to share the 
benefits that Rowe Camp offers to all 
Alliance members. 

Harriet R. Pease. 


* * 


SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE MEET 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Southern Liberal Young People’s Federa- 
tion was held at the Southern Industrial 
Institute, Camp Hill, Alabama, early in 
July. The total registration for this 
convention was between ninety and one 
hundred, and at least eighty were present 
for the entire convention. The largest 
representation was, of course, from Ala- 
bama, all the active Universalist churches 
in that state being represented. 

Reports of committees were first in 
order, the first being that of the credentials 
committee, which was accepted as a partial 
report only, since some of those present 
had not yet registered and further arrivals 
were expected. The report of the resolu- 
tions committee was accepted as read, 
with the addition of special mention for 
the ladies of Camp Hill, who had con- 
tributed so generously toward the success 
of the convention. The recommendations 
committee submitted each item of its 
report separately, and all were adopted. 
In general, this report provided for the 
continuation of past policies of the Fed- 
eration, particularly in the matter of fi- 
nances, expansion, and the publication, The 
Southern Liberal. It was also recommended 
that the Federation go the limit in sup- 
porting the Fiftieth Anniversary Conven- 
tion of the National Y. P. C. U. to be held 
at Lynn next year, with a special effort 
being made to have each Southern state 
represented there if possible. 

The officers of the Southern Liberal 
Young People’s Convention elected for the 
coming year are: President, Andrew 
Frazier, Canton, N. C. (re-elected); vice 
president, Martha Hicks, Camp Hill, 
Alabama; secretary, Jean Grantham, Ellis- 
ville, Mississippi; treasurer, Rufus McCall, 
Pensacola, Florida (re-elected); members- 
at-large, Wilma Bowers, Canon, Georgia, 
Lucille Ward, Rose Hill, N. C., and J. H. 
(Bud) Spann, Chapman, Alabama. 

The place for the 1989 convention was 
left open. One project for the future 
which was definitely decided upon, how- 
ever, was to invite the National Y. P. 
C. U. to hold its 1940 convention at Camp 
Hill. 

It is to be regretted that the Federation 
has not, up to the present time, been more 
closely associated with the Y. P. R. U., 


for it is supposed to be an organization of 
both denominations, and could render 
valuable service in bringing the small num- 
ber of Unitarian young people in the 
South closer together. There were only 
two Unitarian churches represented, one 
of them being a federated church and the 
other is almost outside of the territory 
which the Federation is supposed to cover. 
It was very fortunate, however, to have 
the Channing Club of the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, First Unitarian Church repre- 
sented, and it is hoped that contacts with 
this group may be continued and strength- 
ened in the future. 


DURING the summer months, 
due to absence of student guests, 
rooms at BETHANY UNION 
are available for women visiting 
Boston. Rates are $1.25 per day, 
or $7.00 per week. Write or tele- 
phone for information to Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston. 
Telephone: Commonwealth 9078. 


Winifred E. Spear, Supt. 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


_ TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“4 Home Away From Home” 


« « « In the heart of New York's shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring ‘‘hotel room’ reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


499 


4 
PERSONALS 


Rev. Harold Scott, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Fort Collins, 
Colo., received the degree of Doctor of 
Theology from the Iliff Graduate School of 
Theology at its convocation, Aug. 10. 


Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Sanford, Maine, 
was the preacher at the Sunday morning 
service at the Federated Church in War- 
ren, Mass., on Aug. 14, 1938. 
was Mr. Mitchell’s birthplace. 


Warren 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at 1) a.m. Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D. D., will preach August 28. Rev. DuBois 
Le Fevre will preach September 4. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. August 28, 
Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, minister of First Congrega- 
tional Church, Hartford, Conn., will preach. Sep- 
tember 4, Rev. Arthur Foote, 2nd, minister of Uni- 
tarian churches at Stockton and Sacramento, Callf., 
will preach. 


MILTON, MASS. At 10 o’clock every Sunday 
morning during the summer. A short service (with 
sermon) in the Little Church. Preacher, Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy. Note the earlier hour. 


NEW YORK—Al!) Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 


open week days 9 a. m. to5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


FIRST PARISH IN WESTON.—Foundedin1698. 
Has never missed a Sunday service. Located on 
Weston Common 13 miles from Boston on Boston 
Post Road, Route 20. Sunday morning service at 
10.45. Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., Minister. Visitors 
welcome. 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for L 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 


Call, or 


SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., ee ) 


Irresponsibilities 


The Inventor of Champagne 


“A week or so ago these columns paid 
tribute to the immortal glory of restored 
Rheims. Belatedly, but none the less 
sincerely, there is further tribute to be paid 
to Rheims, because of the tercentenary of 
Dom Pérignon, O. S. B., who was born in 
1638. Dom Pérignon was Cellarer at the 
Abbey of Hautvillers, which in itself is 
nothing striking, because there have been 
monastic cellarers both before and since 
his day. But the reason why the fame of 
Dom Pérignon is linked forever with that 
of Rheims, is that this distinguished son 
of Saint Benedict was the inventor of 
champagne! The good Father is credited 
with having possessed a sensitive and deli- 
cate palate, whereby he became famous as 
a judge of vintages. But that, however, 
was no more than a natural endowment. 
What is entirely to his credit is that he 
discovered the secret of bottling wine at 
the most favorable moment; and it was his 
native wit that disclosed to him how the 
natural fermentation could be confined in 
the bottles by the use of corks. Look not 
for the monuments to the unfading glory of 
Dom Pérignon on the earth’s arid surface; 
they slumber in the deep and cool caverns 
of Rheims, in the galleries and catacombs 
where the wine matures leisurely and 
gently, until the happy moment comes for 
it to arise and laetificate the heart of man. 
The name of Don Pérignon is not writ in 


water.”’—America. 
* * 


Military Objectives 
Franco has declared that his fliers bom- 
bard only military objectives. Bachelor 
to married man: “So, you are a married 
man. And how many military objectives 
have you?”’ Married man: “Three. Two 
boys and a girl.’”’—La Hora, Madrid. 


x * 

From Star Island Dinner Table 
“Why is a bee standing on its head like 
a blessing in disguise?” 
Table admits defeat. 


unexpected beatitude.”’ 
* * 


“Because it is an 


Right Across from Roosevelt 
We don’t care who sells real estate to 
Father Divine or why he does it, but how 
we dread the orgy of newspaper para- 
graphers’ wise-cracks which will be stimu- 
lated by Father Divine’s new location. 
* * 


Christian Century Would Boycott 
Cows and Caste 

The Christian Century, reviewing ‘‘Hin- 
duism,’”’ by Elizabeth Stone MacDonald 
(Beacon Press), scolds the author for not 
scolding the Hindus for cow-worship and 
the caste system. “Uncritical,” the C. C. 
ealls it. That’s what you get when you 
try to be objective. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Associati 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. | 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. | 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. } 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL. 
FOR THE MINISTRY | 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write | 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California | 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LAYMEN! 


SAVE THE DATE 
FRIDAY TO SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7-9 


EASTERN CONVENTION 


of the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


this year at 


THE NICHEWAUG INN 
PETERSHAM, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 


| you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to« 


day. $2.50 per year. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Reliable woman desires position as housekeeper, 
companion or attendant. Capable of taking charge 
of household. Good cook. Highest references. Drives 
ear. Will travel. C-535. 


Organist (Unitarian, experienced) desires church 
position in greater Boston or suburbs. Can also direct 
choir. Splendid references. Address Kenneth D. 
Custance, 98 Hemenway St., Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—Ne liquor sold 


_ 200 Roorns 
Roems with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - = = = 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


